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A Story of the Steamers on the Red River of the North, 
the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan Rivers 
and Lake Winnipeg 


By Loudon Wilson 


Steam navigation on the Upper Red River of the North was true pie 
oneering: witness the above picture, which shows the two common 
modes of transportation,the Red River cart and the steamboat that 
superseded it. SELKIRK is doubtless represented, not very accur= 
ately, in this engraving from Picturesque America (New York,1874) 


Part II --- 1880 to the End of Steam Navigation 


Author's Note: The first part of this story appeared inan early issue 
of Steamboat Bill,in summary form. That Part I dealt with the begine 
ning of navigation and the 1860-1880 era on the Upper Red River--from 
Minnesota and the Dakotas into the Red River Settlement at Fort Garry. 


A Prologue 
TWILIGHT OF THE UPPER RIVER TRADE 


The captain shifted his weight evenly on both feet. With a trace of impa- 
tience, he cautioned the half-breed wheelsman, "Keep her well over to the off | 
bank,there!" Clasping his hands behind his back to cover the irritation of his | 
mood,he settled his gaze aheadas the vessel swung to the wide sweep of the bend. | 
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With years of river know-how be= 
hind him and another season of profit- 
able operation nearing its end,Captain 
John Griggs was bringing SELKIRK down 
to "the Forks" of the Red and Assini- 
boine on what was. to be an historic 
VOyagee 

The year was 1877. 

Brand new in 1871,SELKIRK had al- 
most paid off her entire cost on her 
first trip. She had been his brother 
Alec's boat then, owned by Hill, 
Griggs, and Company. 

A heavy load and low waterat sea- 
son's end had given the captain a try- 
ing night of navigation. SELKIRK had 
cleared customs at Pembina and wooded 
up in the early hoursof the morning of 
October 8. With 112 miles of river be- 
fore her, she should be at Winnipeg, 
barring accident,by late afternoon. A 
post rider had left Pembina for the 
Forks to carry the news of her impend- 
ing arrival. SELKIRK was to receive a 
grand reception by the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of the City at Post Office 
Street Landing before proceeding to 
St. Boniface to unload. 

At intervals on the journey down-~ 
river, settlers were seen in small 
groups on the bank, waving lustily. To 
them,every steamboat churning past was 
momentous,and SELKIRK was probably the 
most easily identified of the stern- 
wheelers in the upper river trade--in 
many ways the most handsome. After she 
was bought in 1872 by the Kittson Line, 
scroll work had been added to her hur- 
ricane deck and atexas built under her 
pilot house.Although larger boats were 
built later,she seems to have been the 
only one thus adorned. SELKIRK might 
well have been called the Queen of the 
Upper River. 

Captain Griggs moved past the 
wheelsman and took a position leaning 
on the starboard rail of the pilot 
hous6. 

All was well aboard. The steady 
beat of the paddle and pang-pang-pang 
of the steam escape pipes resounded a- 
cross the low, flat prairie as SELKIRK 
swung smoothly into the home stretch 
under a bright noonday sun. 

A gentleman in a neat cutaway and 
elegant hat was speaking to a lady on 
the deck below, ust forward of the 
texas. "...Yes, that's the spot. The 
MANITOBA lay close to the bank, her 
lower deck submerged. That was two 

ears ago,and they still call it 'Cole 

{sion Villa.'" d again, "...0h my, 
yest She was vack in service in late 
July as good as eVSsre Probably see 
her at the landing." 
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A faint smile crossed Captain 
Griggs! face as he turned to touch his 
cap to Mr. Whitehead, who was making 
the journey to superintend his ship- 
ment. Mr. Whitehead directed his gaze 
to the eastward,eand drew the captain's 
attention to a sound which,though dis- 
tant,fought for a hearing against that 
of the steamboat. 

The captain's face grew solemn a- 
gain and his disturbed mood returned. 

Across the prairie, faint but 
clear in the still warmth of early 
fall,came the high-pitched ring of the 
railway gang's hammers working steadi- 
ly toward St. Boniface. 

SELKIRK was pushing a cluster of 
three barges--as usual chiefly laden 
with railroad material. Her third year 
at this lucrative occupation was now 
crowned with a triumphant gesture. She 
was literally carrying her own--and 
her sisters'--tombstone. 

Shored between firmly braced flat 
cars on the center barge stood a glis- 
tening monster: Manitoba's first loco- 
motive and Mr.Whitehead's pride and joy! 

Already the wood-burner's cone- 
shaped stack was haloed by a shimmering 
haze of heat. It had been fired up so 
that its whistle might screech out a 
greeting to its waiting admirers. Flags 
decked the refurbished rolling stock, 
and leafy branches had been poked into 
every aperture. The foresighted Mr. 
Whitehead had painstakingly inscribed 
on tender, caboose, and six flatcars 
the fateful words Canadian Pacific. A 
banner had even been strung between 
the steamer's funnel struts, emblazoned 
with the letters "C. P." 

The five-year-old Baldwin locomo- 
tive, later to be enshrined as "C.P.R. 
No. 1," had been Northern Pacific No. 
56. It wandered far from home, and, 
after a thirteen-year jaunt,the prodi- 
geal came back again. In 1900 it was to © 
be showered with honors and christened 
Countess of Dufferin. 

Captain Griggs nodded graciously 
toa group of his more esteemed passen- 
gers who aspired to ascend to the pilot 
house. Time was passing, yes! Again 
his thoughts roamed, back through the 
yearse The bright era of proud and 
powerful steamboat rule on the upper 
river was dying. 

To the old ANSON NORTHUP would go 
the honor of having been the only steam- 
boat to navigate the entire length of 
the Red River of the North,from Breck-~ 
enridge, Minnesote, to Lake Winnipeg=- 
a distance of almost 600 milesby river. 

The steamboats had dug their nar- 
row grave in the Red River of the 
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North. The future lay all in 
Canada, north and westward. 
It would never be quite as 
easy or as lucrative again. 

With an almost audible 
Sigh, the captain centered 
his thoughts on the present. 

Here the riverbanks were 
more wooded. Coming winter 
was stealing the gay garments 
from tree and bush. Over the 
maze of branches, signs of 
settlement farms now appeared, 
end distantly visible was 
the smoke and haze of a lar- 
ger concentration of people 
and industry. 

The rounding of the last 
bend laid before the expect- 
ant passengers a first glimpse 
of their future homes. The 
afternoon sunlight danced on 
roofs, towers, and stacks. 
Dazzlingly white steamboats 
lay clustered under gay flags 
and bunting. The St.Boniface 
ferry scurried for the Win-| the 
nipeg bank to drop her cable. 

Captain Griggs deliber- 
ately reached up and clutched 
the whistle cord. Sound 
filled the remotest reaches 
of river and town. 


FOREWORD AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
The KIT and the KEY 


This is a story of the confusion 
that arises from the naming of boats. 

The KIT and the KEY are the names 
I have given two old steamboats built 
on the Red. 

A hot afternoon sun cast a deep 
cool shadow from Donaldson's book store 
on Portage Avenue. Across the street 
its penetrating rays reached. through 
the windows of the Merchants! Hotel and 
just touched the feet of two old-timers 
who sat in the lobby bar, which was 
otherwise dim and a trifle cooler than 
the street outside. 

This June day of 1884 was a real 
scorcher in Winnipeg, and thoughts of 
the cool stretches of the Red River 
were not far from many a mind that 
afternoon. 

The conversation in the hotel bar 
was typical of the times. 

As one of the oldsters bestirred 
himself to call Billy, the proprietor, 
for a tall, cool one, he remarked, 
"Y' know, m' dotter and th' young ‘uns 
were all fer takin'me along t'a picnic 
2 ar! ia hide 
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the north. 
GRAND RAPIDS about 32 years ago,few realized that 
homely little gasboat MANAMAKE in the fore- 
ground was the predecessor of a fleet which would 
eventually displace steam, The rest,left to right, 
are: (lst row) W. J. GUEST, RODDY S., VICTOR; (2a 
row) WOLVERINE, DAISY, TEMPEST, J. R. SPEAR, CAR= 
BERRY; (on drydock, left background) GOLDFIELD. 
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Representing the New Era in Red River navigation, 
with which the present series will deal,this pic- 
ture shows part of the Lake Winnipeg fleet at Sel- 
kirk,Manitoba, fitting out for spring ventures to 


When it was taken from the stern of 


--Hull-Parker Collection 


if'n I dunno but a trip on th'ol' Mar- 
key wouldn'ta beena good idear! 'Cept'n 
those teetotlin' humbugs bein! along!" 

Talk ceased momentarily asa train 


of three Red River carts moved west- 
ward on Portage, wheels creaking and 
screaming for want of grease. When the 
din had subsided, the other old-timer 
spoke: "I thought the Mar-kit was a! 
runnin! up on the Saskatcheyan. Seems 
like I heerd tell of her carryin' them 
sojers to th' rebellion.” 

"Wal, I don't rightly know how, 
but Marthy sez to me she's a-goin' on 
the er to the Grove." 

s point Billy proffered the 
drinks and remarked, "Now,I don't know 
much about the boats. More interested 
in horses myself. But I know Peters 
MacArthur owns the MARQUETTE, and she 
never went to the Saskatchewan River as 
I know. Youtre getting mixed up with 
that fancy new boat,the MARQUIS. They 
named her after the Marquis of Lorne. 
She never did sail around here. She 
was built for the Saskatchewan River." 

The above story pictures the con- 
fusion which led to crossed information 
on two distinctly different vessels: 
MARQUETTE and MARQUIS. In the opening 
conversation, there was a complete re- 
versa of 
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entangle it once and for all. 

Here I must say a word of 
thanks to those who have con- 
tributed greatly to the data 
which will be unfolded in this 
series of articles on the Red 
River and neighboring waters: 

To Herman G.Runge of Mil- 
waukee,for mach help and relt- 
able directory data from his 
unique collection; 

To John Hull of Winntpeg 
and John E. Parker of Salmon 
Arm, British Columbia, for 
their combined research cover- 
ing several years, the results 
of which have been incorporat- 
ed into this series; 

To the late John Dykes 
Wilson of Winnipeg, an ardent 
steamboat enthusiast,who spent 
many hours recalling old boats 
or writing about them to me; 

To Alfred Vincent Wilson 
of Winnipeg, another brother, 
who has been a constant source 
of help and is still a regular 
"dock=comber" around Winnipeg, 
Selkirk,and Lake Manitoba ports. 

Other sources are too num 
erous to mention here, and in- 
clude about everything written on the 
subject. Data borrowed and procured 


THE HULL=-PARKER COLLECTION 
As noted by Mr. Wilson on this page, 
of the many sources 
"Navigation North and West" is the collection 
of histortcal, statistical, and pictorial mate 
ter compiled by John Hull and John E. Parker, 
Several years ago, the compilers deposited 
this material with the Soctety,for publication 
in any form which would best serve the schol- 
arly purposes for which it had been assembled. 
The collection contained much valuable but in- 
complete historical matter and a fine group of 
photographs, many of them rarities. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Wilson had been pursuing 
his own research on the steamboating of the Red 
River system, in preparation for the promised 
sequels to his article in SB #8. It seemed to 
the editor that the most appropriate use of the 
Hull-Parker data,and that offering most poten- 
tial benefit to students of steamboat history, 
was to make it available to Mr.Wilson, to sup- 
plement the fruits of his own long and inten- 
sive study. To this plan Mr.Hull and Mr.Parker 
readily assented. The forthcoming series will 
be the fuller and more definitive as a result. 

The editor desires to add to Mr. Wilson's 
his own grateful acknowledgment to Mr.Hull and 
Mr. Parker for their generosity in furthering 
the aims of this journal and of the Society. 


one 
on which he has drawn for 


this series. It would take two or three 
pages of this magazine to cover all the 


from the North Dakota Historical Soci- 
ety and the Minnesota Historical Soct- 
ety were of great help in the story of 
the Upper Red River (south), which will 
appear later as Part I, rewritten and 
mucn expanded from my first article 
in Steamboat Bill No. 3, August, 1942. 

The "“Iooking Backward" column of 
the Winnipeg Free Press has beena fine 


sources which have been checked. 

So here you have the "whole kit 
and kaboodle," and, as for the "key"-- 
well, that evidently is yours truly. 
If you have come with me thus far, you 
will certainly hang on for the rest of 
the trip. I hope to make it colorful 
and readable for you with a similar 
chapter each quarter. 


source of historical incidents for (To be continued. ) 


THE CHESAPEAKE BAY FERRY SYSTEM 


By H. Graham Wood 


On July 50, the first automobile passed across the graceful new Chesapeake 
Bay Bridge from Sandy Point near Annapolis toa point just north of Matapeake on 
Kent Island, on the Eastern Shore. This followed formal opening of the third- 
longest bridge in the world, three years building, at a cost of $44,000,000, a- 
cross 4.35 miles of water--7.7 miles long including approaches. The bridge 
boasts a 2900-foot suspension piece at the main channel, with a center span of 
1600-foot horizontal ship clearance. Vertical clearance at the center is 186 feet 

impressive as the bridge may be,its completion brought no joy to steamboat 
and ferry lovers,for the opening marked the endof the Chesapeake Bay Ferry Sys- 
tem, a highly successful public operation which had grown from a humble and al- 
most disastrous private venture. The history of ferry service across the Bay in 
this vicinity is one of failures, near failures, and finally success with a 
very profitable company ultimately purchased by the State of Maryland. 

Before the first world war, access to Baltimore from the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland and Virginia was by the many steamboat lines that ran to the rivers 
of the Eastern Shore, As automobiles became common, the only way they could 
reach Baltimore was by the long drive to the head of the Bay, across the costly 
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toll bridge at Havre de Grace 
and down to Baltimore. Demand 
grew for quicker access by auto 
to Maryland's largest city. 
In 1916, the Legislature 
ee a bill providing for 
50,000 to start a ferry serv- 
ice across the Bay from Anna- 
polis on the Western Shore to 
Claiborne on the Eastern. How- 
ever, when the necessary capi- 
tal could not be raised,Govern- 
or Emerson C.Harrington inter- 
ested several New Yorkers in 
startinga company,on condition 
that it receive an annual sub- 
sidy of $18,000 from the State. 
The Claiborne-Annapolis Ferry, 
Inc., was thus formed in 1919. 
Contrary to popular belief, this 
was not the first company to operate 
steamers from the vicinityof Annapolis 
to Claiborne. In the 1880's, Joseph B. 
Seth conceived the idea of connecting 
Baltimore with an ocean resort, and in 
1886 acharter was granted the Baltimore 
& Eastern Shore Railroad Company to op- 
erate a service from Bay Ridge, just 
south of Annapolis,to Claiborne. A Bal- 
timore-Annapolis rail linehad been ex=- 
tended to Bay Ridge. The Wicomico& Poco= 
moke Railroad on the Eastern Shore was 
purchased, and construction was begun 
petween Salisburyand Claiborne,to pro- 
vide a through route from Baltimore to 
Ocean City by train, boat, and train. 
In 1890 the first trip, a 55-min- 
ute run,was made by the 166' sidewheel- 
er TOCKWOGH of 1889. Then the 183! 
sidewheeler THAMES RIVER of 1871 was 
acquired to carry railroad cars,plying 
with the 121' propeller OLIVE of 1869. 
The company went into receivership aft- 
er two years! operation, and service to 
Ocean City lapsed until 1894, when the 
Baltimore,Chesapeake & Atlantic Rail- 
way Company(controlled by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad) absorbed most Eastern 
Shore steamboat lines, as well as the 
Claiborne-Ocean City railroad, and put 
the 165' propeller CAMBRIDGE of 1890 in 
service from Baltimore to Claiborne, a 
Si-hour trip, with train connection. 
Competition for the Pennsylvania 
sprang up in 1912, with the formation 
of the Eastern Shore Development Com-~- 
pany. An electric railway had been com- 
pleted from Baltimore to Annapolis,and, 
by agreement with the new company, its 
tracks were extended to the pier. The 
105' yacht TEXAS of 1889 was acquired 
for the passenger run to Claiborne, 
which she made in an hour and 20 min- 
utes, under Captain George Curlett. 
Prospects appeared bright. TEXAS 
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GOV. EMERSON C. HARRINGTON 


--Author's photos, unless otherwise marked 


would meet CAMBRIDGE off Annapolis and 
beat her around Kent Island into Clai- 
borne. The 1035' screw boat ATLANTIC a 
RUTH of 1894 was acquired from New York 
in 1912, but could not keep the sched-= 
ule of TEXAS. The line also tried the 
127' propeller CITY OF MILFORD of 1906, 
on a freight run from Annapolis to the 
Choptenk and Tred Avon Rivers. ATLAN- 
TIC was traded fer the 145' sicewheeler 
GEN. J. A. DUMONT a WM. H. CRAWFORD, 2 
former revenue cutter built in 1862;but 
the latter was in bad shape and burned 
near Annapolis, December 22,1914. The 
company failed the following year. 
Despite these short=elived servic= 
es, formation of the Claiborne-Annapo- 
lis Ferry, Inc., was the first step in 
transportation of automobiles across 
the upper Bay. The company bought the 
202' sidewheeler THOMAS PATTEN of 1901 
at a foreclosure sale in New York. On 
her trip south, she ran agrourd in the 
Shrewsbury River--a mishap which was 
only the first of her owners! troubles. 
They issued 60,000 shares of $5-par 
stock,and $100,000 of bonds secured by 
mortgagem the boat and other property. 
THOMAS PATTEN, renamed GOV. EMER- 
SON C.HARRINGTON, could carry 42 autos 
and 1000 passengers. She made the first 
trip of the company from Annapolis to 
Claiborne, 19 miles, on June 19, 1919, 
under Captain Thomas Mann. Financial 
agifficulties were met from the start, 
anc after 18 months the line wasin bad 
shape. Ex-Governor Harrington ther took 
over operations. There was still an 
$80 ,COO mortgage on the steamer amd prop~ 
erty,along with $40,000 of general ob- 
ligations, including fuel and repairs. 
New directors were nsmed, creditors 
were forestalled,anc Governor Harring~ 
ton was made president. For November, 
1919,the boat's receipts were $5900,with 
expenses of $9000, including $2200 for 
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coal, $2700 payroll,and $2200 repairs. 

With her time of an hour and 20 
minutes for the crossing ona two-round= 
tripedaily schedule, the HARRINGTON 
could hold her own with CAMBRIDGE of 
the Baltimore-Claiborne route. Since 
she could not, however, handle the in- 
creased traffic alone, the 161' side- 
wheeler GENERAL LINCOLN a NAHANT of 1878 
was acquired in 1920.She made her first 
trip that July 20,under Captain Thomas 
Woolford. The HARRINGTON's low shaft 
allowed autos to be backed almost to her 
stern; but the high shaft of GENERAL 
LINCOLN prevented this and made her too 
small,with acapacity of 15 automobiles. 

She was considered unlucky, as 
well. After less than a 
year, she ran aground off 
Bay Ridge, and 12 autos 
were stranded on her for a 
week. A year later, she 
rolled heavily in a rough 
sea rounding Bloody Point, 
could not right herself, 
and was nearly lost be- 
fore her freight and au- 
tos could be shifted. In 
spite of these mishaps, 
she made the fastest run 
of any boat of the compa- 
ny one night when she was eI de! 
really pushed and got ON emi 
back to Annapolis in one 
hour and 14 minutes. 

In 1923, to provide 
better service,the compa- 
ny bought from Washington 
the 201' sidewheeler MA- 
JESTIC a HAPPY DAYof 1903. 
She was altered to carry 
55 automobiles. Shortly 
thereafter, GENERAL LIN-= 
COLN was sold to Baltimore 
for excursion business. 
Renamed INDIAN HEAD, she ran. several 
seasons on a new route to Bay Shore, 
near the mouth of the Patapsco River. 

The Claiborne-Annapolis Ferry 
still had a long pull. Not until 1924 
did receipts exceed operating expenses. 
The steamers were hard to load, as it 
was necessary to drive vehicles onto 
the open bow, then back them in under 
the saloon deck. To get over the low 
shafts of the HARRINGTON and MAJESTIC, 
autos of that day had to have their tops 
put down. In addition,the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which controlled the B.,C.,& 
A. CAMBRIDGE,fought the ferry company. 
The latter's main revenue was from au- 
tos and trucks,but many pedestrians be- 
came disgusted with the service of the 
Pennsylvania and took the electrics 
to Annapolis and the boat to Claiborne 
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to connect with the Ocean City train. 

Both CAMBRIDGE from Baltimore and 
GOV.EMERSON C. HARRINGTON from Annapo- 
lis were scheduled to arrive at Clai- 
borne at the same time. If CAMBRIDGE 
could unload her passengers and get 
them onto the train,the railroad would 
send it out before those from the HAR- 
RINGTON could get across the ramp from 
the ferry pier to that of the B.,C.,& A 
Finally, in 1923, the Public Service 
Commission forbade such practice. In 
1924,CAMBRIDGE was shifted to the short- 
er Love Point run, and Claiborne-Ocean 
City train service was abandoned--to be 
picked up by the Red Star Line busses. 

In the meantime, GOV. EMERSON C. 
HARRINGTON performed no- 
bly for the company. Ex- 
cept for required inspec- 
tions,she missed only one 
trip in five years. How- 
ever,the company saw that 
a double-ended ferryboat 
was needed, and in 1925 
purchased the 194' beam- 
engined NEWBURGH,built in 
1883. She was given a new 
superstructure at the 
Staten Island Shipbuild- 
ing Company,fitted with 4 
Fairbanks Morse diesels 
and 2 screws at each end, 
and renamed GOV.ALBERT C. 
RITCHIE. She had 6 lanes 
and could carry 75-80 au- 
tos and 1200 passengers. 
Her first trip was made 
July 22, 1926. 

In 1927, the company 
negotiated for the sale 
of MAJESTIC to an individ- 
ual in Baltimore, for ex- 
cursions. That summer she 
sank mysteriously while 
coming into Baltimore with negro moon- 


lighters. She was still oncharter from 


the ferry company, as papers covering 
her sale had not been completed. She 


| was raised and converted into a barge. 


Except the HARRINGTON, she was the last 
sidewheeler used by the ferry company. 

The concern was reorganized in 1928 
as the Claiborne-Annapolis Ferry Com- 
pany, with a bond issue of $250,000. 
The State subsidy had been increased to 
$23,000 in 1922. The first dividend was 
paid in 1929, but most of the earnings 
were retained for new equipment. 

In 1929, the 215' diesel JOHN M. 
DENNIS was built by Spears Engineers, 
Ince, of Portsmouth,Virginia, at a cost 
of $400,000, and made her first trip 
June 135. She had 6 lanes; but,although 
she was longer than the RITCHIE,her ve- 
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hicle capacity was not quiteas high,as 
large trucks could not use all lanes. 

The same year, a group of promot- 
ers threatened to run a ferry at the 
site of the present bridge. To meet this 
threat,the company toyed with the idea 
of a mile-long canal across Kent Island 
te shorten the run to Claiborne. No- 
thing came of either plan; but,on July 
1, 1930, the company opened a shorter 
route: from Annapolis to Matapeake on 
Kent Island--73 miles--on a 45-minute 
schedule. The 19-mile Claiborne route 
was still served by the HARRINGTON. 

In September,1932, the Chesapeake 
Beach Railway Company applied for an 
RFC loan of $900,000 for a ferry serv- 
ice from Chesapeake Beach,22 miles be- 
low Annapolis,across the Bay toa point 
in Dorchester County near the mouth of 
the Choptank River. This proposal was 
opposed by the Annapolis ferry and was 
finally abandoned. In October, 1932, 
interest was first shown in a proposed 
bridge from Sandy Point to Kent Island 
(rather than from Bay Shore to Rock 
Hall, as originally suggested in 1926) 
at an estimated cost of $10,000,000. 
It is interesting to note that it took 
26 years from the first proposal of the 
project to its completion at a cost 
over four times the original estimate. 

In 1935, the ferry company asked 
that the state subsidy be discontinued, 


in view of its successful operation and 


to help out the state budget. In the 
same year, the Chesapeake Bay Bridge 
Authority was created to buy out the 
ferry company; but nothing more devel- 
oped on this score for five years. 

In 1936, the 198'diesel GOV. HAR- 
RY W. NICE was contracted for from the 
Maryland Drydock Company at a cost of 
$400,000. She was launched December 11, 
1937, and started service May 4, 1938, 
under Captain Thomas Woolford. The 
NICE had six lanes, with a capacity of 
65 cars. In 1937 the company had earned 
$180,000 and paid dividends of $60,000. 
The Bridge Authority evaluated company 
assets at only $611,900;yet the compa- 
ny announced in the same year that it 
intended to spend $500,000 for improve- 
ments,including slips at 
Matapeake and anew serv- 
ice between Claiborne 
and Romancoke on Kent 
Island, near Matapeake. “ 

In 1938, GOV. EMER= g& 
SON C. HARRINGTON was fm 
sold after 19 years of 
splendid service on the 
Annapolis-Claiborne run. 
She spent the next ten 
years asarestaurant and 
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night club at Annapolis and Pocomoke 
City, before being taken out of docu- 
mentation in 1948. 

The Claiborne-Romancoke route--35 
miles long--to connect with the Mata- 
peake-Annapolis route, was opened May 
§,1938,with the first tripof the steam 
ferry GOV. EMERSON C. HARRINGTON II a 
SOUTH JACKSONVILLE b MOUNT HOLLY, 130° 
35-vehicle double-ender. There was no 
further need for the direct Claiborne- 
Annapolis route, and it was abandoned. 

In 1940,it was announced that the 
State of Maryland would buy the vessels 
and properties of the Claiborne-Anna- 
polis Ferry Company for $1,020,000 and 
shift the Annapolis terminal to Sandy 
Point,in order to cut the Bay crossing 
to 25 minutes. The transfer of owner- 
ship took place June 10, 1941. Thus 
ended the successful private venture 
which had begun in 1919 on such a mod- 
est scale. State ownership was marred 
by a strike in its first year of oper- 
ation. The Sandy Point site was pur- 
chased in March, 1942, and the first 
run made from it November 1, 1943. 

GOV. ALBERT C. RITCHIE had been 
laid up in 1942 becauseof the condition 
of her hull and decks. She was sold in 
1945, and transferred to Sorel,Quebec, 
registry under the same name. It is 
doubtful,however, that she ever got to 
Canada, for she appears later under 
South American registry and anew name. 

GOV. EMERSON C. HARRINGTON II was 
taken off the Romancoke run in Decem- 
ber,1945,for conversion to diesel; but 
because of delay in procuring her en- 
gines she lay at Baltimore well into 
1946 before she was ready for service. 

The State now needed a running- 
mate for the DENNIS and the NICE, and 
contracted with the Maryland Drydock 
Company for a new 218'diesel, GOV.HER- 
BERT R. O'CONOR, to carry 75 vehicles. 
She was launched May 7,1946; but there 
was a delay in obtaining her engines and 
her first trip was not made until Feb- 
ruary 22, 1947. The newspapers soon 
spoke of her as a jinx boat, after she 
crashed into the Sandy Point pier on 
March 11, 1947, and ran aground for 13 
hours ina fog in January, 
1948,with autos and pas- 
sengers.e. A month later, 
the NICE was unable be- 

cause of fog to reach her 
., slip for over 13 hours. In 
“as February,1948,the 0'CON- 
POR, which had been hard 
. to steer in a high wind, 
was given additional bal- 
last by her builders, to 
increase her depth 10"in 
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order to give her screws a better bite. 
On August 31, 1947, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad auto ferry service from 
Baltimore to Love Pointon Kent Island, 
started in 1931 with the 191' propeller 
PHILADELPHIA of 1899,was abandoned. The 
Tolchester Company,which had begun fer- 
rying cars from Baltimore to Tolchester 
in 1925 with the 225' sidewheeler EX- 
PRESS a ROBERT GARRETT b STAPLETON of 
1888, stopped carrying them in 1941. 
These abandonments left the Chesapeake 
Bay Ferry System the only cross-bay 
ferry route outside the Norfolk area. 
Ferry traffic continued to expand 
so that another boat was needed _ to 
help out the larger craft on weekends. 
In 1948,the 146! diesel-electric NORTH 
JERSEY a FREDERICK PEIRCE b WESTCHESTER 
of 1926 was purchased and renamed EAST- 
ERN BAY. In 1950,she was again renamed 
B. FRANK SHERMAN for the genial and 
capable General Manager who had starte 
ed out with the old company in 1919. 
By May,1951, the bridge was about 
one-half completed, with all substruc- 
ture and part of the superstructure in 
place. On summer weekends,in addition 
to the four regular ferries, the HAR- 
RINGTON II would be pulled off the Ro- 
mancoke run to help handle the Sandy 
Point-Matapeake traffic. One million 
vehicles and two million passengers 
were being carried annually. The growth 
of the service over the 32 years can be 
appreciated when it is realized that, 
in its first year of operation, the 
company carried only 20,9000 vehicles. 
With the bridge opening scheduled 
for the summer of 1952, proposals were 
made at the end of 1951 to use the fer- 
ries on a route across the lower part 


of the Bay,from Crisfield on the Easte _ 
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ern Shore to Solomon's Island at the 
mouth of the Patuxent River, a 40-mile 
rune An alternate proposal was a 26=- 
mile service from Crisfield to Maryland 
and Virginia points near the mouth of 
the Potomac River. Both proposals are 
highly impracticable and probably will 
not be adopted. The routes would be too 
long, the going too rough at times for 
the open-end ferries;and it is hard to 
see how there could be enough traffic. 

Pressure from Talbot County resi- 
dents may cause the State to continue, 
on a trial basis, the Romancoke-Clai- 
borne route. This service has cost over 
$100,000 annually;but the loss has not 
been very noticeable because blanketed 
in with the highly profitable Sandy 
Point-Matapeake operations. 

In addition to B. Frank Sherman, 
General Manager, Captain D. G. Higgins 
of GOV.EMERSON C.HARRINGTON II started 
out with the old company. His brothers 
Gardner and Edward Higgins, both cap- 
tains, have 30 years' service with the 
line. Captains Griff Garner and Ben 
Davis both served many years on the 
night river steamers operating out of 
Baltimore prior to abandonment of serv- 
ice inl932by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Both later joined the ferry company. 

As if in one last gesture of de- 
fiance to the bridge that will probably 
end her career, JOHN M. DENNIS broke a 
steering cable at the peak of the holi- 
day rush July 6,and swerved outof con- 
trol straight for the bridge. Her en- 
gines were immediately reversed, but 
she hit one of the piers at no damage 
to it, but with a hole ripped in her 
deck, damage to 11 automobiles, anda 
shaking-up of a number of passengers. 
She spent five days in drydock. 

With more and more bridges being 
puilt, there is not much demand for 
ferries today. Tt can only be hoped 
that the modern and well-maintained ~ 
vessels of the Chesapeake Bay Ferry 
System will not follow most of the Del- 
aware Bay ferries to the scrapyard. 


MYSTERY PICTURE 

Not that the sidewheeler 
at the left is incognito 
-~for the caption on the 
photo (contributed to 
the SSHSA Photo Bank by 
the late Byron M.Boyles) 
ww reads: "Str. SOLIMOES, 
A Rio Negro,1903." But one 
glance at her somewhat 
m, Wilted lines certifies 
gp that there must be much 
more to her story than 
thate Can any reader 
fill in the details? 
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THE PROPELLER IN THE PARK 


By Dana Thomas Bowen 


Probably no other spot on the Upper Peninsula of the State of Michigan 
draws as many visitors duringanormal* shipping season on the Great Lakes as do 


the famous locks at Sault Ste. Marie. 


tourists gather around the walls of the four great American locks, 


Thousands upon thousands of interested 
as well as 


the one on the Canadian side,and watch with astonishment as heavily-laden giant 


lake freighters are lifted or lowered some 22 feet in about as many minutes. 


The 


St. Mary's Falls Ship Canal, as it is officially known, is the busiest canal in 


the world in point of tonnage. 


There is no charge for this great outdoor show, 


nor is there any charge for the ships using the locks,and the show goes on con- 
Seanad VeGey, and night,around the clock,as long as the shipping season operates. 


People have come 
to watch the ships 
lock through ever 
since that afternoon 
of the 18th day of 
June,1855, when Cap- 
tain Jack Wilson 
stood on the bridge 
of the old sidewheeler 
ILLINOIS and locked 
her through, west- 
bound, the first ship 
to use the canal. 

Adjoining the 
locks is an attract- 
ive small park with 
large shade trees. 
Iron vbenches are 
placed on the well- 
kept grass to accom- 
modate the throngs 
of visitors to the 
locks. Concrete walks 
make a pattern of 
crisscross paths,and 
almost in the center 
stands a queer old 
iron propeller. It 
looks more like a 
small modern tractor 
wheel than what it 
really is--a ship's propeller. Many 
folk pass by it wondering just what it 
is and why it rests there. The old 
wheel is a relic of bygone Great Lakes 
shipping,with an interesting story be- 
hind it. Government engineers placed it 
in the park years ago,after it was re- 
trieved from the bottom of the St. Ma- 
ry's River. Other engineers have cared 
for it since then, and so it is that 
today it still stands in the little 
park. The old wheel once had a twin; 
but the years have separated the two 
propellers, and now only this one re- 
mains in the region of its actual work- 
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ing. This old propeller came from the 
early lake steamer INDEPENDENCE, the 
first steamship to travel over the 
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blue deep waters of 
Lake Superior. 
But,to begin at 
the beginning, the 
scene shifts to a 
small shipping office 
along the waterfront 
in Chicago in 1843. 
Here one J. M. Aver- 
i411, an Englishman, 
pe, | sat smoking. His mind 
ee ee e was upon his newest 
Oo Mes es 13 business venture, a 
fine steamboat. It 
was to be launched 
within a fortnight, 
built of stout wood 
from the nearby for- 
ests. Possibly his 
fortune and business 
fame were to beas 
sured. He would load 
this ship with grain 
from the Chicago area 
and float it across 
the Atlantic to Ing- 
land, where he hoped 
to sell it at a good 
price. England in 


INDEPENDENCE! Inspection Certificate those days was along 
--Courtesy U. S. Corps of Engineers way off,but a steam=- 


boat should be able to cross the miles 
of watery waste rather quickly,he rea- 
soned. Then, on the return trip, he 
would load her with British-made prod- 
ucts to sell in the new country. He felt 
certain that the new vessel would bring 
him financial independence, and so it 
was that he named her INDEPENDENCE. 
Shipbuilders in those days,in and 
about Chicago, were just good carpen- 
ters,not skilled engineers. They could 
tell what a ship would do only after it 
was launched and put into trade. INDE- 
PENDENCE was outfitted with a propel- 
ler,a strictly new device for powering 
a ship. The first steamboat to try one 
of these contraptions on the Great 
Lakes was VANDALIA, and this had been 


% The following description pictures ordinary peacetime activities at the Soo. 


Today 


military security excludes the public from both the locks and the pa 


rk. 
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only three years before. Reports from 
Oswego,New York,were that VANDALIA was 
a success. Mr. Averill was sure that 
the propeller was an improvement over 
the sidewheel type of ship then in use 
on the Great Lakes. He reasoned,as did 
most other marine men,that the propel- 
ler would remain in the water better 
than sidewheels, and would therefore 
take the large ocean waves better. 

But Mr. Averill was sadly disap- 
pointed when INDEPENDENCE came out. In 
the first place,she was exasperatingly 
slow. A man could walk as fast as the 
steamboat could travel. Then there was 
the item of fuel. Whether she used 
wood or coal for her boiler, Mr. Aver- 
411 figured that if she were loaded en- 
tirely with either fuel she would con- 
sume it all before she reached British 
shores--probably in mid-Atlantic. There 
would be no room for her "pay" cargo. 

Mr. Averill was not a man to be 
easily discouraged. He talked the sit- 
uation over with his son,Albert J. Ob- 
viously, INDEPENDENCE must find another 
field.The Averills liked the prospects 
of the Lake Superior country. Iron and 
copper ores had been discovered near 
the shores of the big lake ayear or so 
previously; fur trading was thriving; 
settlers were talking about the for- 
tunes to be made in this wild country. 

One huge obstacle loomed in the 
way of getting INDEPENDENCE onto Lake 
Superior. That was the shoal rapids in 
the St. Mary's River, which flowed from 
Lake Superior into Lake Huron. The wa- 
ter in the Rapids was deep enough only 
for the small boats of the fur trappers 
and Indians. True,there were rumors of 
a canal and lock to be built, but that 
prospect was still in the dim future. 

The Averills decided that Albert 
would pilot INDEPENDENCE into Lake Su- 
perior. He would sail her up to the 
foot of the Sault Rapids,then take her 
ashore and,as if moving a house, port- 
age her overland to a point above the 
Rapids, where he would again launch 
her, this time into deep water that 
would carry her into the great lake. 

The Averills began to put INDEPEN- 
DENCE into shape for her days in the 
north country. First of all, her en- 
gines were changed. This time she had 
two rotary engines installed,connected 
to shafts that turned her two propel- 
lers. She carried one mast,to augment 
her steam power, with foresail, main- 
sail,and jib. A new invention, a steam 
whistle, was placed near her smoke- 
stack.Her hull was painted a jet black. 

It was late summerof 1845 before 
INDEPENDENCE was ready to leave Chicago 
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for her new territory. She was loaded 
with all the materials and tools that 
would be required to portage her over- 
land, together with the men who were 
hired to do the manual part of the job. 
Young Albert J. Averill was captain. 
With her sails set and her two 
propellers churning,the little 162-ton 
INDEPENDENCE could make a scant four 
miles an hour going up Lake Michigan. 
She successfully navigated the Straits 
of Mackinac and entered the mouth of 
the St. Mary's River at Detour Passage. 
Then began the tortuous runup the riv- 
er to 
Michigan. As they tied up their steam- 
boat at a dock below the treacherous 
Rapids of St. Mary's, a chill wind of 
the north country told Albert Averill 
and his men that fall was not far off. 
A small sailing craft, the fore- 
and-after OCEAN,had just made the port- 
age around the Rapids, and the larger 
sailing vessel MERCHANT was halfway 
over when INDEPENDENCE arrived at Sault 
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Ste.Marie. The arrival of a steamboat 
in the little settlement caused great 
excitement, especially when it was 


learned that she was to be portaged. 

Without delay, work was begun on 
hauling the steamer out of the water 
below the Rapids. It was no easy mat- 
ter to keep the craft upright and to 
move her forward 
ground at the same time. The task of 
moving the ship was accomplished by the 
use of wooden rollers, and the motive 
power was the lowly horse. The men com- 
prising her complement ate their meals 
and slept aboard the ship as she made 
the passage overland.No particular ac- 
cidents occurred, although it required 
seven weeks to make the portage of ap- 
proximately one mile. It was late Oc- 
tober by the time she was launched in- 
to the river above the Rapids. 

As 
dock preparing to proceed to the mining 
towns on Lake Superior,many people re- 
quested passage,and it was doubtful if 
she could handle all the freight that 
was Offered. It appeared that this new 
venture was to be a success. 

Lewis Marvill, the steward of the 
steamer, has left his account of this, 
the first steamboat trip on Lake Super- 
ior. He mentions that, because of the 
lateness of the season, some doubt was 
expressed that she would be able to make 
the trip. However,manned by a crew of 
14 experieced sailors,she cleared from 
the Sault and crossed Whitefish Bay in- 
to Lake Superior. The first port of call 
was Fort Wilkins, or Copper Harbor, as 
it is known today. 


the town of Sault Ste. Marie, 


INDEPENDENCE lay at her new 


over the uneven | 


Then INDEPENDENCE 
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continued to Eagle Harbor. Some freight 
and passengers were left at each port. 
Eagle River was the third call, 
and here she ran into difficulty. While 
she was unloading, a violent northwest 
wind sprang up and she was forced to 
weigh anchor and seek shelter,with some 
50 kegs of powder still to put ashore. 
Things grew steadily worse aboard the 
little pioneer ship as she steamed to- 
ward the Apostle Islands for protection. 
The wind whipped up into a gale,and IN- 
|| DEPENDENCE was tossed aboutby the huge 
SeaSe Her heating stoves broke loose 
from their fastenings and began to slide 
about in the cabin. All hands worked 
feverishly to put out the live embers 
scattered about by the moving stoves. 
Finally shelter was reached and the im- 
minent danger aboard the vessel was 
greatly lessened. She laid to in this 
haven for several days until the gale 
blew itself out. The crew busied them- 
selves gathering wood for fuel from the 
forests on shore, and rowing it out to 
the anchored steamer in small boats. 
When the storm abated, INDEPEN- 
DENCE resumed her voyage,calling at La 
Pointe, Wisconsin, and unloading the 
balance of her cargo. She then returned 
to the Sault with no further difficul- 
ty, and was laid up there for the win- 


ter. Thus was the first trip made by 
a steamer on Lake Superior. 

For the following few years, one 
hears little about INDEPENDENCE. She 


continued sailing on Lake Superior, 
serving the new mining towns that were 
springing up along the shore. Other 
captains took over her command as the 
years passed. Other steamboats were 
taken across the portage at the Sault 
and competed with the veteran INDEPEN- 
DENCE for the trade. One such vessel 
was JULIA PALMER, a sidewheel 
craft,which was the second steam- 
boat to sail on Lake Superior. She 
was portaged in 1846. 0n one occa- 
sion JULIA PALMER was caught in a 
violent storm and was given up as 
lost with all hands; but after 
three weeks she returned to her 
home port,muchtothe surprise and 
satisfaction of all concerned. 
Records indicate that JULIA PAL- 
MER sailed only a season or two, 
and was then laid up. 

Sailing vessels also traded 
on Lake Superior along with the 
few steamboats. This fleet did 
much to relieve the suffering of 
the pioneers in the northliand,and 
prought them such delicacies as 
fresh beef and fruits. It was not 
an unusual sight in the autumn, 
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One of INDEPENDENCE’ propellers, mate to the 
hero of this story, now in Mariners' Museum, 
Newport .News, Virginia--source of this photo 
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when the weather was cold,to see one of 
these ships come into a Lake Superior 
settlement with sides of beef and car- 
casses of sheep hung from the rigging. 

It was while making her last trip 
of the 1853 season,on November 22,that 
INDEPENDENCE ended her days. She had 
finished loading her passengers and 
freight at her dock above the Rapids, 
having an unusually large complement of 
poth. This trip was important in that 
the steamer carried winter provisions 
for the settlers living in vhe isolated 
mining towns of the Upper Peninsula of 


Michigan. Soon freezing temperatures 
would form ice that would hold them 
prisoners in their little settlements 


until the coming of spring. The last 
trip of any steamer on Lake Superior,in 
any year,is an event,even to this day. 

About midnight,the lines were cast 
off and INDEPENDENCE slowly swung her 
nose away from the dock. Her two pro- 
pellers began churning the clear, cold 
water of the upper St.Mary's River. Cap- 
tain John McKay was onthe bridge scan- 
ning the river ahead, watching for the 
shores to widen into lower Whitefish 
Baye The chief engineer had just re- 
cieved the "full speed ahead" signal 
from the bridge,and had so set his en- 
gines. When she was about one mile a- 
bove the Rapids, without any warning,a 
terrific explosion occurred.Her boiler 
had blown up!The steamer was torn apart. 
Her cabins were reduced to kindling. 
Cargo and ship were blown pes Esty 

Nothing was left of the Little 
pioneer steamboat but about <5 feet of 
her bow and a small piece of her boil- 
Cre Nothing remained of her engines. 
Her 2700-barrel cargo was scattered in 
every direction. 


Four men--an engineer, two fire- 
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St. Mary's River in deep cold water. 
Above her, much was happening. Within 
two years of the explosion, the first 
State Lock at the Sault was opened. 
Ships could then travel between Lake 
Superior and the lower lakes without 
having to be portaged overland. Later, 
larger and faster locks were built,and || 
ship traffic above the wreck increased 
to astonishing proportions. 

Then came the day in19535 when the 
United States Engineers began to dredge 
the channel where the INDEPENDENCE re- |, 
mains lay forgotten. Their equipment 
caught hold of parts of the old steam- 
boat. The twin propellers were hoisted | 
once again into clear airand sunshine. 
Other parts of the old vessel were made 
into canes, checkerboards, and such 
souvenirs for the marine-minded. 

So it is that for the intervening 
years the old propeller of the steam- 
boat INDEPENDENCE has lain in the park 
around the locks of Sault Ste. Marie, 
where the many thousands passby it and 
wonder what it is and why it is there. 
Editor's Note: Dana Bowen is already 
well known to his fellow members of 


this Society as author of two books 
which have become "required reading" 


on Great Lakes steamboating: Lore of 
the Lakes and Memories of the Lakes. 
"The Propeller in the Park" gives a 
preview of his forthcoming Shipwrecks 

For eighty years the remains of | of the Lakes,of which it is a chapter. 
INDEPENDENCE lay on the bottom of the e boo s due out before Christmas. 
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men, and one passenger--lost their 
lives in the disaster. Many were in- 
jured. Some 30 persons escaped safely. 
Two of those who lived to tell of their 
experiences later became famous local 
characters,making their homes in Sault 
Ste. Marie. One of them, Jonas W.Wat- 
son, was the ship's clerk. Everyone 
marveled at his level-headedness. When 
he was fished out on the bank of the 
river, he astonished his rescuers by 
producing the important papers of his 
ship. 


The second man was Amos Stiles. 
He became known after the disaster as 
"the man who never smiled.” Mr. Stiles 
is reported to have been blown skyward 
in the explosion. While in the air,he 
came in contact with a bale of hay. 
Clinging desperately to this,he landed 
in the river and used the bale asa 
life raft,climbing upon it as it gath- 
ered speed in the rushing current of the 
river. Mr. Stiles, riding his bale of 
hay, was “shot" down the raging St.Ma- 
ry's Rapids, a very dangerous feat, us- 
ually accomplished only by the experi- 
enced Indians in their canoes. He was 
rescued at the foot of the Rapids. It 
is believed that the shock was so great 
that his facial nerves were affected, 
so that he never was known to smile a- 
gain. He later served for many years 
as a watchman on the Falls Canal. 


By Frederick Way, Jr. 


The sidewheeler 
MORNING STAR,whe this 
scribe was a youngster, 
was indelibly linked 
with the Upper Missis- 
Sippi River and with 
her owner-captain, 
Walter Blair. Walter 
Blair was an unusual 
man, to say the least 
about him,withaflair 
for exploration. He 
bought this big boat 
in 1910, ran special 
trips to New Orleans 
and the Jetties, to 
Florence, Alabama, on 
the Temnessee,and once 
to Cincinnati. Her 
regulaz trade was St. 
| 
| 


ae 


~ 


tcok her to Galena, Illinois, in 1913 (last commercial steamer to go there), to 
rittsburgh in 1514, and to Clarendon, Arkansas, in 1915. In 1930, he published 
A Raft Pilot's Log. His son George W. Blair today lives in Mishawaka, Indiana. 
His offices are decorated with oil paintings of Captain Blair's many steambcats. 


PeuleStillwater-Davenport. He aiso ran the smaller sternwheeler HELEN BLAIR, 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE MERCHANTS AND MINERS TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


By William B. Taylor 


-- Part V -- 


The period around 1914 wasamost difficult one for the Merchants & Miners. 
The arrangement with the railroad had proved disadvantageous, and the company 
was heavily in arrears. Its floating indebtedness was $2,600,000,its outstand- 
ing bonds amounted to $3,500,000, and its general business was not good. The 
world war had begun and trade was uncertain. However, as demand for ships grew 
daily, the company was able to dispose of several of its older vessels to good 
adventage, and with the proceeds to pay off some of its indebtedness and retire 
its bonds. When the United States entered the war,the company's entire property 
was taken by the Government,and such service as was maintained was under super- 
vision of the Railroad Administration. After federal control ended, the fleet 
was returned,with the passenger and freight business in ademoralized condition. 

The company took immediate steps to reestablish its services, With adeplet- 
ed fleet and much of its equipment showing marks of age, it embarked in 1922 on 
the most ambitious building program of its history--construction of five of the 
finest ships money could buy. The first contract of this $6,000,000 program was 
let to the Federal Shipbuilding Company at Kearny,New Jersey,for two ships. The 
second ALLEGHANY and BERKSHIRE, when they made their appearance in 1923, were a 
distinct contrast to the familiar craft of previous years, They were much larger 
--3568' overall by 52' beam--and their oil-burning equipment,double bottoms, and 
6 watertight bulkheads showed the new trends. Horsepower was not increased over 
that of the old ships,as their draft was lessened. Their sea speed of 13 knots 
was economical and enabled them to meet their schedule, no matter on what divi- 


sion they might be placed. 

They had 4 steel decks 
and two wooden ones. The 
house on the hurricane deck 
was steel, and contained 
the dining room and lounge, 
as well as staterooms. The 
dining room wasinan ideal 
spot for comfort and con- 
venience,as there was lit- 
tle or no vibration. It 
occupied the full width of 
the house,affording a fine 
view of the ocean and coast- 
al scenery, and excellent ventilation. 
Social hall,music room,and more state- 
rooms were on the promenade deck above. 

The propelling machinery consist- 
ed of four single-ended return-tube 
Scotch boilers fitted with Todd oil- 
burning systems and Howden forced 
draft, and a four-cylinder direct-act- 
ing triple-expansion engine of the 
Hoover-Owens-Rentschler type, turning 
a 16-foot four-blade built-up bronze 
wheel at 81 revolutions. 

In the pilot house were a McNab 
direction and revolution indicator, 
showing exactly what the engine was 
doing, a Lord Kelvin compensating bin- 
nacle with a 10" card and compass, a 
double-faced repeating telegraph 12" 
in diameter,loud-speaking telephone to 
the engine room,automatic whistle con- 
trol, and telltales for masthead, run- 
ning, and stern lights. An electric- 
indicating fire-alarm apparatus was 


The Second ALLEGHANY, June <6, 1950 


--All photos by Author 
installed throughout the staterooms, 
and a smoke-indicating system revealed 
the slightest fire in the cargo holds, 
public rooms,or staterooms. After the 
ships had been in service awhile,a di- 
rection-finder was installed. The life- 
saving equipment consisted of seven 
metallic lifeboats of 42-man capacity 
and one 32-nian motorboat. All boats 
were handled by quick-launching davits 
of the latest type. 

These ships could accommodate 229 
passengers, in private suites, rooms 
with tub baths or showers,and ordinary 
two-berth rooms-~all with hot and cold 


.running water,and with salt as well as 


fresh for the baths. All rooms had e- 
lectric fans, intercommunicating tele- 
phones,thermos bottles set in gimbals, 
and screens for doors and windows, af- 
fording all possible comfort. 
BERKSHIRE appeared first, on the 
Boston=-Baltimore run, and was open to 
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public inspection on her first sailing 
day in June,1923. In 1925,she had the 
distinction of making the first sailing 
on the new service from Philadelphia 
to Miami and becoming the first Mer- 
chants & Miners ship to enter Miami 
harbor. On April 5,1930, under Captain 
William E. Payne, ALLEGHANY won the 
compensating distinction of being the 
first steamer of the company to pass 
through the Cape Cod Canal. 

These two ships proved without a 
doubt the company's urgent need for 
more modern vessels; so, in 1925, the 
balance of the $6,000,000 building pro- 
gram was launched. The Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Company was a-~ 
warded a contract for three ships, the 
second CHATHAM, DORCHESTER, and FAIR- 
FAX--to be alike in all details. 

They were of the same hull dimen- 
sions as ALLEGHANY and BERKSHIRE, but 
had less sheer, and so were a little 
wetter forward in a head sea.The deck- 
houses were brought farther forward, 
providing more stateroom space but re- 
ducing the forward deckspace for pas- 
sengers'’ promenade. The company's mar- 
ine architect, Mr. Ferguson, made some 
interior changes also,putting the din- 
ing room on the main deck aft,where it 
had been on most of the older ships. 
This of course provided more space for 
staterooms than ALLEGHANY and BERKSHIRE 
had; but it decreased cargo space, the 
principal source of revenue. These new 
ships accommodated 285 first-class pas- 
sengers, as against the others! 229. 

Dance halls were also placed on 
the boat deck,and were so popular with 
the passengers that they were later 
added to ALLEGHANY and BERKSHIRE. Nav- 
igating equipment was brought up to 
date by installation of the Sperry Gy- 
ro-Compass, Course Recorder, Speed In- 
dicator, and High-Intensity Search- 
light. The latest fire-recording in- 
struments were also in the pilot 
house, showing the exact location of 
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the least smoke or heat. 

By 1926 all of the new ships were 
in operation,and the company was doing 
large-scale passenger and freight bus- 
iness. The writer recalls a trip on 
DORCHESTER in October, 1927, when the 
sailing from Boston was delayed from 5 
P.M.to 11 P.M.,because of the enormous 
amount of freight moving--and then the 
ship had to leave freight on the dock 
for lack of space to stow it. 

Each captain,as he was given com-_ 
mand of one of the big ships, was in- 
pressed by the president and general 
manager with the fact that "nothing 
must happen to these ships. Take no 
chances." They were all picked men 
whose skill and seamanship was beyond 
question and who had long since proved 
their abilities in the older ships. 
Over all the years they were in opera- 
tion, only one of these steamers had a 
mishap worthy of mention,and it was in 
no way traceable to unskiiful handling. 

FAIRFAX was the first to have any 
difficulties. When she was three years 
old and ona passage from Boston to 
Norfolk and Baltimore under command of 
the line's senior skipper,Captain Wil- 
liam J.Bond,fire broke out in her car- 
go and came up between the partitions 
in the deckhouse near the lobby. Axes 
had to be used to chop away some of the 
beautiful paneling,to get at the fire. 
Meanwhile, Captain Bond had wirelessed 
to be met at Cape Henry by fireboats, 
while the crew got hose lines into the 
partitions and fought desperately to 
keep the fire from spreading. So well 
did Captain Bond and his men do, that, 
by the time FAIRFAX got to Cape Henry 
next morning, the fireboats had little 
to do. FAIRFAX missed one trip while 
repairs were made. 

On June 10, 1930, FAIRFAX, then 
commanded by Captain Archie H. Brooks, 
had a much more serious adventure with 
fire. In a dense fog off Humarock Buoy 
No. 4, while bound from Boston to Bal- 
timore, she collided with the 
small gasoline-loaded tanker 
PINTHIS. The latter sank with 
her entire crew of 19. FAIRFAX 
was showered with burning gas- 
oline and set afire in many 
places,but heroic work by Cap- 
tain Brooks and his officers 
and crew eventually conquered 
the blaze The ship was brought 
back to Boston under her own 
steam, convoyed by GLOUCESTER 
of the same line. 

This accident was the 
first big bloton the company's 

safety record, for, while pas- 
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sengers had inafew instances suffered 
minor injuries,never before had a pas- 
senger's life been lost in 78 years of 
operation. No doubt the 28 who jumped 
overboard from FAIRFAX would all have 
been alive had they heeded the officers! 
directions,for most of the fire was on 
the port side and on the boat deck. The 
writer was one of the few allowed on 
board the day after the fire, and it 
was easy to visualize the predicament in 
which those poor souls found themselves, 
in less time than it takes to tell. 
FAIRFAX was out of commission for some 
time,but after repairs she returned to 
her regular run and seemed to beas pop- 
ularas ever with the traveling public. 
With CHATHAM, DORCHES-. 
TER,and FAIRFAX allin com | 
mission in 1926,a new port — 
of call was added. The West 
Palm Beach line was ac- 
quired,including one small 
lake-type steamer named 
YORK, She was operated only 
about three months, before 
being laid up at Newport 
News, and later sold to 
Norwegian interests and 
renamed SKOGVIK. 
Meanwhile, with the 
five new ships absorbing a 
big part of the passenger 
business, some of the worn-out craft 
were disposed of. The old DORCHESTER 
was junked in 1926 after 37 years! serv- 
ice, the old MERRIMACK after 47 years. 
In 1927, QUANTICO went for junk after 
45 years up and down the coast. The next 
year, PERSIAN, after 46 years' hard 
work, went to her reward, and KERSHAW, 
lately operated for freight only, went 
to Davy Jones after her collision with 
PRESIDENT GARFIELD. Considering the 
length of service these ships gave,the 
saying that "an iron hull will last for- 
ever" seems to have some truth in it. 
GLOUCESTER, HOWARD, JUNIATA, and 
ONFARIO continued for a few years as 
passenger carriers, until the safety 
requirements resulting from the MORRO 
CASTLE disaster cut their service 
short. These laws caused many still 
fine and comfortable passenger ships 
to be restricted to freight only, for 
lack of double bottomsor certain bulk- 
heads. Merchants & Miners had to re- 
duce its passenger sailings and rear- 
range its schedules to provide partial 
passenger service on all lines. Once 
again, it found itself looking for a 
couple of good-sized passenger ships. 
It is not always easy fora steam- 
ship company to find ships of a style 
or size to lend themselves to existing 
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schedules and docking facilities; but 
it happened that in 1936 the Grace Line 
was improving its South American serv~ 
ice by the addition of new motor ves-~ 
sels, and was offering three steamers 
for sale. They were of about the same 
size as the last five ships built for 
Merchants & Miners, but, having been 
puilt for offshore work,were of heavi- 
er construction and deeper draft. These 
were not objectionable features,and it 
was believed that with certain altera- 
tions they would be excellent ships 
for coastwise service. 

The company purchased SANTA CE- 
CILIA a SANTA ANA b GUATEMALA, to be 


renamed IRWIN, and “SANTA TERESA,to bee 


KENT, August 14, 1937 . 
come KENT. These deepwater vessels 


were of about 4900 gross tons, 360! on 
the waterline,and were extremely heavy- 
plated, well-built ships, designed to 
load freight over the side. The Mary- 
land Steel Company was awarded a con- 
tract to convert them for side-loading 
by installing sideports to fit all of 
the company's piers and services. The 
big steel masts and cargo booms, and 
all the steel boats, davits, and heavy 
gear, were removed from the topsides-- 
four new boats being placed two on the 
well deck forward and two on that aft. 
The public rooms remained un- 
changed, but the passenger space was 
enlarged to accommodate 132 passengers. 
A dance hall was builton the promenade 
deck aft of the Veranda Cafe One small 
pole mast was stepped aft of the funnel 
to carry the radio antenna and signal 
halyards. The appearance thus produced 
made the ships look entirely different 
from anything that had ever flown the 
Merchants & Miners house flag before. 
Thus converted, KENT, under com- 
mand of Captain Howard E. Blake, made 
her maiden trip in June, 1956, on the 
Boston=Philadelphia run; while IRWIN, 
under Captain James L.Dix, came out on 
the Baltimore-Savannah-Jacksonville- 
Miami run. During the winter,KENT ran 
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on the Miami-Nassau route. These ships 
proved to be good sea boats and were 
very popular. The older steamers were 
now retired from passenger service,the 
company now being ina position to cov- 
er all its passenger services with 
eight large ships. (SOMERSET still met 
government requirements, but was re- 
tired in 1937 because of sea damage. ) 
On the eve of the second world war, 
business was booming and freights were 
all the ships could carry.To this end, 
the passenger ships were augmented by 


Harry Cotterell, Jr., 
Atlantic Seaboard Editor;36 Alexander Ste, 
Newark 6, New Jersey 


JOHN A. MESECK a NAUSHON disabled 
her steering gear coming back through 
Hell Gate from Bridgeport August 23. A 
nearby fireboat assisted her to dock at 
the foot of East 90th Street,where most 
of her 2000 passengers disembarked. She 
and the rest were towed to Jersey City. 

The first tugboat races ever of- 
ficially held at New York took place 
August 27 on a 2-mile course, Grant's 
Tomb to West 8ed Street. Winners, by 
class, were: (up to 850 hp.) the Texas 
Company's LATIN AMERICA; (850-1200 hp.) 
Moran's PAULINE L. MORAN; (over 1200 
hp.) the Reading's diesel SHAMOKIN. 

The. Hudson River Day Line insti- 
tuted its proposed twice-weekly serv- 
ice north of Poughkeepsie to Kingston 
Point and Catskill, as announced, but 
sometimes substituted bus service in 
lieu of boat for the few passengers 
desiring to go above Poughkeepsie. 

The down-bay service to Atlantic 
Highlands has been mostly performed by 
PETER STUYVESANT--the race-track asso- 
ciation guaranteeing 500 passengers or 
$1200. However, on two occasions, the 
beam-engined sidewheeler ROBERT FULTON 
has made what are believed her very 
first trips through The Narrows in her 
45 years. One was made July 33; the 
other, a few days earlier. 

MANHATTAN a ELECTRONIC b NORTH 
HAVEN again ran around Manhattan in the 
sightseeing service. Older readers will 
recall this diesel as a steamer on Pe- 
nobscot Bay. LIBERTY BELLE, Wilson's 
second-largest diesel,ran thrice daily 
this year,Jersey City=-New York-Rockaway 
Beach. Weekend service started May 30; 
daily service, in late June. JOHN A. 
MESECK a NAUSHON or AMERICANA ran once 
dally Jersey City-New York-Rye Beach, 
starting May 30. CITY OF KEANSBURG,only 
remaining steamboat of the New York & 
Keansburg Line,began her season May 23. 

On June 10,the excursion boat NEW 
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a big cargo fleet consisting of the 
outdated passenger ships and ten con- 
verted "Lake" type ships which the com- 
pany had purchased at exceedingly fav- 
orable prices from the Government. 
These were rechristened as follows: 
LEXINGTON a LAKE FANDANGO, MERRIMACK a 
LAKE FLORIS, NANTUCKET a FARGO, PROVI- 
DENCE a LAKE FURNAS, QUANTICO a LAKE 
FITCH, ROANOKE a LAKE GLASCO, UPSHUR a 
LAKE GETAWAY, VOLUSIA a LAKE GLAUCUS, 
WYOMING a LAKE GALATA, YORK g LAKE GATUN. 
(To be continued. ) 
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YORKER,owned by Steamer Manhattan,Inc., 
crashed into Pier 83, foot of West 43d 
Street, injuring about 30 passengers. 


Twenty trailer trucks were lined 
up on May 23, waiting to board one of 
the Trailerships (NEW YORK and ALBANY) 
at New York, for carriage to Albany. 
Member Bob Fuhr is ALBANY quartermaster. 

ELIZABETH a LAKEWOOD, the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey double-ender re- 
puilt last year with a modernistic su- 
perstructure, got herself in the lime- 
light twice in one recent week. On 
May 29,Commnipaw Lodge 1069, Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, held their an- 
nual Memorial Day commemoration serv- 
ices aboard her; and,on June 4,she was 
the scene of the first blood-bank a- 
board a ferryboat. She continues to 
work the Communipaw Ferry, and also to 
have that permanent list upstream,said 
to be caused by something Pn her rear- 
ranged layout being too far off center. 

On July 6, the Lackawanna's Hobo- 
ken Ferry was using as its regular 
boats ELMIRA and LACKAWANNA a HAMBURG 
b CHATHAM (Eads Johnson diesel conver- 
sion of a steam double-ender). "Regu- 
lars" on its Christopher Street Ferry 
are single-deckers BUFFALO and HOBOKEN. 

It looks as if the West Shore's 
steam double-ender CATSKILL,which made 
front pages and radio by getting lost 
in dense fog January 27,1944,1is really 
lost now. While up in the Morris Basin 
Dry Dock at Jersey City, July 25,1952, 
she was gutted by fire. 

Despite the close proximity of the 
Goethals toll bridge linking Elizabeth 
with Staten Island, three boats are 
still required on Sundays to handle the 
auto traffic which avails itself of the 
lower ferry fare. Nine cars are taken 
on each trip of the 64'10" diesel doue- 
ble-enders CAPELLA, IRVINGTON, and 
PIERMONT of the Howland Hook Ferry. 

The Newburgh-Beacon Ferry across 
the Hudson still carries on with its 
brick-red steam double-enders BEACON a 
LIEUT. FLAHERTY, DUTCHESS, and ORANGE. 

U. S. F. B. 84 g JOSEPH A JIDER 
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b FLUSHING, 151' steam single-decker 
used by the Army on the Governor's Is- 
land Ferry, was given her fourth name 
July 8, when the mother of a negro 
soldisr killed in Korea unveiled a new 
nameboard on one of her pilot houses 
reading SGT. CORNELIUS H. CHARLTON. 
PROSPECT, a new 64'10" all-welded 
single-deck diesel double-ender de- 
signed by Eads Johnson and built by Is- 
land Dock,Inc., at Kingston, New York, 
for the Shelter Island & Greenport Fer- 
ry Company, finally got herself into 
the waters of Rondout Creek June 10, 
after being stuck on the ways ina 
skewed position since June 4. She is 
believed the first ferry to slide into 
the Creek since April 17, 1875, when 
the steam ferry CHESTER W. CHAPIN was 
launched there for the Boston & Albany. 


ATLANTIC SEABOARD (New England-Canada), 
Doris V. Green, Editor, 126 Broad 
Street, Connecticut 
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STEPHEN O'MEARA, June 15, 1947 
--Photo by Donald E. Gammon 
Winthrop, Massachusetts, became a 
steamboat town briefly again July 25, 
when STEPHEN O'MEARA, former City boat 
between Boston and harbor islands,took 
a party on an alleday excursion about 
the harbor. Old=-timers recalled that in 
the early 1900's Winthrop had a regular 
line to Boston, the Winthrop Steamboat 
Company, operating 0. E. LEWIS, E. P. 
SHAW, WINTHROP, and chartered boats. 
The success of the now-defunct Narrow 
Gauge killed the line. --J LL 
The New Brunswick Provincial Gov- 
ernment has contracted for a double- 
deck diesel ferry to replace the pres- 
ent scowon the L'Etete-Deer Island run. 
MICHAEL J.PERKINS is tiedup above 
the railroad bridge at New London. Her 
superstructure has been removed. 
PEMAQUID started her summer New 
London-Block Island run a week earlier 
than last year. ORIENT and GAY HEAD are 
both plying between Orient and New Lon- 
don,MYSTIC ISLE is on the Fisher's Is-~ 
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land route, and NEW BEDFORD is serving 
Providence, Newport, and Block Island. 
The Wilson Line,now handling both 
the Provincetown and Nantasket routes, 
expanded its Boston fleet(BOSTON BELLE 
and PILGRIM BELLE) by chartering WEST- 
PORT--which caught fire at her Nantasket 
dock July 31,but without serious damage. 
The fate of BRINCKERHOFF, beam- 
engined ferry,on display at the Mystic 
Seaport of the Marine Historical Asso- 
ciation since SSHSA members interceded 
with her former owners, the City of 
Bridgeport, to present her to the As- 
sociation instead of scrapping her, is 
again in doubt. The Association has 
announced that it sees no prospect of 
raising the $4000 which it estimates 
as the old paddler's annual upkeep. 
The August 16-17 meetings at Bur- 
lington, Vermont, and aboard TICONDER- 
OGA were an even greater success, if 
possible, than last year's. Those at- 
tending came from as far away as Cali- 
fornia, Michigan,and the District of 
Columbia. Special thanks are due mem- 
bers Ralph Hill and Captain Fisher 
for running anunprofitable trip in the 
rain Saturday, rather than disappoint 
us. Sunday's cruise to Plattsburg and 
Isle la Motte was run ona perfect day. 
Members passing through Lake- 
port,New Hampshire,lately have found 
that Lake Winnipesaukee has a steamer 
again! She is STAURUS,owned by mem- 
ber Bill Viden. We shall have more 
to say about her in a later issue. 


* ATLANTIC SEABOARD(Chesapeake Bay and 
South), John L.Lochhead,Editor, Mar- 
iners' Museum, Newport News,Virginia 


Boiler trouble delayed the entry 


of the ferry NORFOLK a NEW YORK into 
regular Newport News-Norfolk service 
until the first week in June. HAMPTON 


ROADS of the same route showed her re- 
sentment against bridges,which are de- 
priving many of her sisters of employ- 
ment,by ramming the new Berkley Bridge 
when the draw failed to open. She had 
her stack knocked down, but suffered 
little other damage,and was in service 
next day for the heavy July 4 traffic. 
The old MEMPHIS a CITY OF CHESTER 
that served so long on the Norfolk-Pin- 
ners Point run has been stripped of her 
engines and other metal. She now lies 
next to Colonna's Shipyard in Berkley, 
minus stack and nameboards (in Marin- 
ers'Museum). Vandals have smashed all 
her windows, and the interior, once 
spic and span, is now a shambles. Her 
owner, a junk dealer, proposes to give 
the hull for a Sea Scout clubhouse. 
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© Engineer dredge COMBER, which 
has spent almost all her time at Hamp- 
ton Roads since she was commissioned 


in 1947, has done her job so well that 
she has been ordered to Philadelphia. 

ROBERT E. LEE a DORCHESTER, long 
familiar on many routes about Chesa-~ 
peake Bay, is being stripped gradually 
at Baltimore, and it now seems certain 
that the scrappers will get the old 
paddler before long. 

TOLCHESTER a CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 
and BAY BELLE a CITY OF WILMINGTON op- 
erated during the summer as usual from 
Baltimore to Tolchester and Betterton, 
respectively. MOUNT VERNON a CITY OF 
CAMDEN was back on her old run between 
Washington and Mt. Vernon, and BEAR 
MOUNTAIN a WM. Ge PAYNE ran moonlights 
out of Washington. 

The Newport News Shipyard in June 
completed conversion of the Victory 
ship ALGONQUIN VICTORY toacollier for 
the New England trade of the Pocahontas 
Fuel Company. Outfitted with a tall 
elliptical stack, the new collier was 
renamed POCAHONTAS FUEL. 


For the line-cut of the early 
19th-century Great Lakes steamer 
BUNKER HILL which stands at the head 
of page 535, we thank Harold Sniffen, 
Mariners! Museum, Newport News, Va. 


High Seas 


Editor 
Cranford, N. J. 


Stephan Gmelin, 
1 Indian Spring Road, 


Maiden Voyages: UNITED STATES, 
largest and fastest passenger liner in 
American history, shattered both east- 
and westbound records on her maiden 
Atlantic circuit, arriving at Bishop's 
Rock July 7 in 3 days,10 hours,40 min- 
utes (35.59 knots average), and at Am- 
brose Light Vessel July 14 in 3 days, 
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12 hours, 12 minutes (34.51 knots).e.. 
First crossing of the new French Liner 
FLANDRE ended in humiliation, when the 
24,264-ton ship was towed into New 
York afterher electric power failed..oe 
TOMISHIMA MARU, fast new Tino Kaiun 
Kaisha 7550-ton diesel freighter, are 
rived at New York in mid-July.... Pi- 
oneer of the Republic of Korea merchant 
marine is the motor freighter PUSAN. 
Accidents: On July 19,one day out 
of New York for Bremen, chiefly loaded 
with naphthalene,the Norwegian freight- 
er BLACK GULL caught fire and was gut- 
ted 65 miles east of Montauk. Of 49 
aboard, 45 were saved by the Swedish- 


| American Liner GRIPSHOLM.... In a July 


6 fog on the St.Lawrence, the Cunarder 
SCYTHIA, with a heavy passenger list, 
collided with the Canadian collier WA- 
BANA. One of the latter's crew died, 
and both ships were towed to Quebec.... 
In mid-Atlantic, June 19, the Swedish 
tanker SCANDINAVIA collided with the 
Greek freighter ASTERIS. No serious 
damage was reported... After three 
unsuccessful attempts by other firms, 
the Cuttyhunk Boat Line of New Bedford 
succeeded in salvaging the bow section 
of the tanker PENDLETON which broke in 
half off Monomoy Point last February, 
and towing it into New Bedford June 19. 
Scrapped: MANCHURIA, 48-year-old 
former Pacific 
Mail Liner, is 
being broken up 
in Italy. 
Scuttlebutt 
Canadian Pacific 
has renamed two 
fast freighters 
due to reestab- 
lish Vancouver- 
Far East serv- 
ice: BEAVERDELL 
b MAPLEDELL and 
BEAVERCOVE b MA= 
PLECOVE...+-POR= 
TUGAL ga PRESI- 
DENT 2 DOROTHY 
ALEXANDER c¢ CO=- 
LUMBIA was re- 
cently disabled 
en route from 
Santos to Leixoes, towed into St. Vin- 
cent by SERPA PINTO, and found to be 
in such bad shape mechanically that 
she had tobe towed clear to Lisbon.... 
NELLY a MORMACMAIL b LONG ISLAND, fore 
mer escort carrier, now a Panamanian 
diesel freighter, recently became the 
first emigrant ship in 25 years to take 
the Cape of Good Hope route to Austral- 
ia from Europe,carrying 1300 DP's from 
Bremerhaven to Melbourne. 
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Robert W.Parkinson, Ed., 3051 
West Coast Shattuck Ave., Berkeley,Cal. 
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CLAIRE Swinging To Leave Champoeg For 
The Last Time--Section Editor's Photo 

On June 29,1952, the upper Willa- 
mette heard for the last time the whis- 


tle of a steamboat. On that day, the 
Veteran Steamboatmen's Association of 
the West held their 27th Annual Reuni- 
on. The Western Transportation Compa- 
ny's CLAIRE, which alone of Portland's 
four remaining sternwheelers can pass 
through the Willamette locks at West 
Linn,was again made available to carry 
a limited number of excursionists to 
Champoeg Park (SB,vi:62;vii:53). The 
writer had the opportunity to motor up 
and down the river snapping photos 
from bridges and other vantage points. 

It was announced in advance that 
this would be the last trip of the 34- 
year-old CLAIRE before retirement. The 
assembly petitioned Western Transpor- 
tation that her whistle, formerly on 
HASSALO and BARRY K (SB,vii:43,96), be 
transferred to another vessel,where it 
would continue to be in contact with 
live steam. Late news from Portland is 
that her machinery is now being removed 
and that her hulk will replace that of 
IN. Re LANG as the company's shop. 

At Wilsonville,the overhead-trol- 
ley "el. s." BOONE'S FERRY 236495 will 
soon see the beginning of construction 
of a highway bridge. Nearby lies a 
similar ferry, possibly JESSE V. BOONE 
a HUNTER'S FERRY, which lost the high- 
way commission contract back to the 
older boat (SB,vii:54). Another such 
craft is believed in operation farther 

p the river at Buena Vista. The "el. 
p." CLAGGETT at Independence has been 
replaced by a bridge. 

POST-DEADLINE FLASH: About 3 AeMe, 
September 7,the Canadian Pacific liner 
PRINCESS KATHLEEN struck Lena Point, 
north of Juneau, Alaska. Coast Guard 
and other craft removed 416 passengers 
and at 11:30 the crew was ordered to 
abandon ship. Shortly after 1:50 P.M., 
PRINCESS KATHLEEN slipped off the reef 
and went down stern-first. 
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WEST COAST (Pacific Northwest ) tT. Es 
Sandry, Editor, 4232 Eastern Avenue, 
Seattle, Washington 


This trip is in charge of our Gulf 
of Georgia and Howe Sound pilot, Lloyd 
M. Stadum, co-compiler of our recent 
CPR fleet list, who tells of 


A DAY WITH UNION STEAM 


There was a time when Betty and I 
were perfectly content with an occa-~ 
sional ferryboat ride across Puget 
Sound; but then came a peasoup fog on 
Bellingham Bay which forced us_ to 
change our cruising plans. Hoping for 
better weather, we drove on to Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia, and there found 
Union Steamships,Limited. Things have 
never been quite the same since. 

Arriving on the waterfront one 
August morning in 1949, we found four 
neat ships and great activity at the 
Union Dock. Of four different all-day 
voyages offered that Thursday, we 
bought tickets for the longest. This 
choice of LADY CECILIA, sailing on Route 
6A to Pender Harbour via way points was 
a fortunate one, for the day service 
was discontinued the next spring and 
the steamer retired: a change prompted 
by new fire regulations which made oper- 
ation of some older ships uneconomical. 

A little after nine, we made our 
way through the activity onthe dock to 
our ship,past her sistership LADY CYN- 
THIA, which was loading for Squamish 


end other East Howe Sound points. The 
two other Union vessels could be seen 


out in the stream, making their turns 
to head out of the harbor. 

LADY CECILIA looked very gay,with 
several hoists of flags run up her fore- 
mast. Her black hull, white deckhouse, 
and two red smokestacks with black tops 
were shining in the now brilliant sun- 
shine. On the varnished bridge,the cap- 
tain was pacing with one eye on the 
chronometer,the other on the last mail 
and perishables being hoisted aboard. 

The gangplank, where our tickets 
were examined by the chief steward,was 
right at the bow of the ship. Cautiously 
passing the cargo hatch, we made our 
way quickly through the entrance hall, 
with its purser'soffice and newsstand, 
and up the inside companionway to the 
boat deck. Hurrying aft, we could see 
the Union ships rounding Brockton 
Point on their way to the First Nar- 
TrowSe The steamer LADY ALEXANDRA was 
leading her much smaller motor consort 
LADY ROSE. Whistle blasts from the 
Canadian Pacific pier just to the west 
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LADY CECILIA 
--Joe Williamson Photo 
brought our attention to PRINCESS MARY, 
sailing for the Gulf Islands. Shortly 
three blasts ofa familiar whistle came 
from the same pier,and PRINCESS VICTO- 
RIA backed out on her run to Nanaimo. 

Our sailing time, 9:30, was sig- 
naled by a long blast on our whistle. 
Gangplanks were hauled in, lines cast 
off, and three more blasts blown as we 
backed out. On the other side of the 
Union Dock, LADY CYNTHIA was similarly 
engaged. A nearby air horn marked the 
departure of the rival Gulf Lines mo- 
torship GULF MARINER. As the latter 
made the quickest turn,ske led the way 
out around Brockton Point and under the 
Lion's Gate Bridge, which spans the 
First Narrows. LADY CYNTHIA preceded 
us, and gradually left us astern. 

Off Point Atkinson, LADY CYNTHIA 
turned north into Howe Sound. In the 
same direction,LADY ALEXANDRA could be 


seen approaching Bower Island, her 
first landing. We proceeded westward 
and shortly met the turbo-electric 


PRINCESS PATRICIA, inbound from Nanai- 
mo. Near Cape Roger Curtis,we overtook 
and passed the little LADY ROSE, en 
route to West Howe Sounc. 

A small speck ahead which had been 
making considerable smoke all this time 
turned out tobe the good-locking CAMO- 
SUN of Union Steam, inbound from Stew- 
art and Prince Rupert. The company has 
three such streamlined passenger ships 
converted from CASTLE class corvettes. 

Leaning over the rail of the boat 
deck amidships, we were amazed to find 
that we were not onthe outside edge of 
the vessel by any means. Sponsons had 
been added from the main deck down, to 
improve her riding qualities. They 
were about five feet inwidth and heav- 
Lly bracketed up to the saloon deck. 

We were now skirting the mainland 
on the north shore of the Gulf of Geor- 
gia. The country was heavily timbered, 
and snowcapped mountains were strung 
along beyond the foothills The wate 
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was the darkest shade of green. There 
was contentment on the boat deck,as we 
watched the world go by and listened to 
good music on the public address system. 

After meeting several tugs with 
tows of logs, all of which seemed per- 
{lously close to shore, we made our 
first stop at 11:40, at Roberts Creek... 
A large crowd of campers greeted us; 
mail, freight, and picnickers were 
quickly put ashore;and in five minutes 
we were under way again. 

A repair crew and piledriver were 
working at Wilson Creek;so LADY CECIL- 
IA rounded the point into Trail Bay 
and made her landing near Selma Park 
at 12:15. Fifteen minutes later we 
docked at Sechelt, a picturesque town 
locate@ on a very narrow isthmus with 
the Sechelt Peninsula to the northwest. 
The distance across this neck of land 
from Trail Bay to Porpoise Bay is but a 
half-mile. By sea it is about 60 miles, 
via the famous Skookumchuck Rapids. 

After casting off, we cruised 
through a narrow passage between the 
low-lying Trail Islands and the main- 
land. Welcome Pass, east of the beau- 
tiful Thormanby Islands,was next. The 
red roofs of the village of Halfmoon 
Bay could be seen at the head of the 
small bay on the starboard side. 

GULF MARINER was sighted as she 
left Pender Harbour, and at 2:25 we 
tied up at Irvine's Landing there. Pen- 
der Harbour, eight miles long, is dot- 
ted with many small islands and rocks, 
some with fishing camps and summer 
homes perched on their rocky heights. 
Several mountain peaks are to be seen. 

Cruisers belonging to the summer 
hotels were tied up at the landing a- 
waiting guests arriving on LADY CECIL- 
IA. Many fishing boats and two de 
luxe pleasure craft were also there. 

A half-hour's stroll in the woods | 
in the 85° temperature was quite enough; 
and, after visiting the general store 
and the lodge,we went back to the land- 
ing. The 3:30 departure time came too 
soon, and we sailed through the harbor 
entrance with a salmon troller alongside. 
Her crew of two watched apprehensively 
lest we foul their fishing gear. 

An hour and 40 minutes later, we 
were back at Sechelt,pickingup some In- 
dians, campers, and picnickers. Upon 
sailing at 5:30,we bought dinner tickets 
at the purser's office and went down to 
eat. The dining room, aft on the main 
deck,hada high lunch counter with per-= 
manent stools,but no chairs or tables. 
While we enjoyed our meal,LADY CECILIA 


made her return callat Roberts Creek. 
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forward end of the boat deck. We could 
now see the Lion's Gate Bridge ahead. 
In quick succession we met PRINCESS E- 
LAINE,en route to Nanaimo, and the mo- 
tor vessel ISLAND KING of the Union- 
Waterhouse freight fleet,on her way to 
Rivers Inlet.Our ship then stopped her 
engines to let a Panamanian "Liberty" 
cut in from our starboard bow and pre- 
cede us through the First Narrows, be- 
fore heading into the Union Dock. 


Rev.Canm F.C.St.Clair,Editor 
Great Lakes 514 No.8th St.Manitowoc,Wis. 


JOSEPH E. THOMPSON, the 710! bulk 
freighter built out of the former C4 
MARINE ROBIN to be towedup the Missis- 
sippi in sections and welded together 
at South Chicago, claims place as the 
third-largest vessel in the nation's 
merchant marine--being surpassed in size 
only by UNITED STATES and AMERICA. 

First all-new freighter to come to 
the Lakes via the Mississippi,the 626' 
JOHNSTOWN, reached the Chicago River 
June 6 for completion sat South Chicago. 

Colonial Steamship Lines' JOHN O. 
McKELLAR, 678! long, was christened at 
Port Weller,Ontario, August 27. She is 
the largest Canadian lake vessel, and 
the largest ship ever built in Canada. 

Only 11' shorter is Canada Steam- 
ship's THUNDER BAY, launched at Port 
Arthur, Ontario, on August 2. 

A strike of her officers cancelled 
STE. CLAIRE's sailings from Detroit to 
Bovb-Lo Island August 27, and brought 
an announcement from her owners, the 
Browning Steamship Line, that no further 
trips would be made this year. COLUM- 
BIA had already been laid up. 

CITY OF GRAND RAPIDS, former Lake 
Michigan night liner and day excursion 
boat, has been soid for scrap to the 
Steel Company of Canada, at Hamilton. 

Inland Steel's flagship WILFRED 
SYKES recently set a new Great Lakes 
tonnage record,bringing 21,013 tons of 
tron ore from Superior to Indiana Harbor. 

SPARTAN and BADGER,new sister car- 
ferries of the C.& 0. (former Pere Mar- 
quette) service, were both christened 
when the latterwas launched September 6. 


NIAGARA TO NEWFOUNDLAND, Robert W. 
Shepherd, Editor, Como, Quebec, Canada 


At Hamilton,Ontario, on August 50, 
the city-owned sidewheel excursion 
steamer HAMILTONIAN g CHAMPION was des- 
troyed by fire an hour and a half aft- 
er bringing 93 passengers back from a 
moonlight cruise. Formerly a St. Law- 
rence River ferry, she had lately been 
owned by tne Hamilton Harbor Commission. 
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The wocd-burner ANTHEMIS and the 
motorship DIANA LISA are reported pur- 
chased by Mr.Bruce Kirwin of Knowlton, 
Quebec, from the Memphremegog Ferry 
Company, for further scheduled opera- 
tion on Lake Memphremagog. During 1951 
ANTHEMIS had extensive hull and boiler 
repairs. DIANA LISA's superstructure 
will be altered to improve her lines and 
give better visibility for passengers. 


PRESCODOC, Montreal, September 2, 1952 
--Photo by CBM 
PRESCODOG a SIOUX of Paterson 
Steamships, with a cargo of newsprint, 
went ashore August 4 ten miles west of 
Messina, New York. She was refloated. 
CITY OF KINGSTON,Canada Steamship 
Lines package freighter, had ten tons 
of sugar damaged by fire at Montreal, 
August 27. Firemen from four stations 
extinguished the fire within an hour. 
FRANKCLIFFE HALL, recently built 
by Canadian Vickers,Ltd., for the Hall 
Corporation of Canada at Montreal, is 
electrically weided and, with some de~ 
partures in design from vessels of her 
type, is expected to have 10,000 cubic 
feet sdded capacity. Her power plant 
consists of two Fairbanks-Morse 4=-cyl- 
inder opposed-piston marine diesels, 
developing 640 bhp. each at 720 rpm. 
Her dimensions are 253! x 43' x 20'g", 
JOHN H.PRICE, badly damaged after 
being blown on a Gaspé reef last fall, 
has been undergoing extensive repairs 
and is expected to rejoin the Hall 
fleet as soon as they are completed. 
The former Canada Steamship can- 
aller GRANBY a FRANK A.AUGSBURY, which 
saw high seas war service,was recently 
taken over by Hall, completely over- 
hauled,and renamed LAWRENCECLIFFE HALL. 
On August 6 she was released after 
grounding in the St.Lawrence,reportedly 
because of faulty steering mechanism. 
The aged BEAUHARNOIS a RICHELIEU 
continues to paddle her ferry route be- 
tween Valleyfield and Cotsau du Lac, 
while the bridge which will retire her 
nears completion. With a dam below her, 
rapids above,and no access to the near- 
by canal, she has no prospect of going 
to work elsewhere, and it see je 
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her iron hull, now well over a century 
old, must at last lose the game by de- 
fault. BEAUHARNOIS is believed to be 
Canada's last vertical beam sidewheeler. 
Colonial Steamship's freighter 
JOHN A.FRANCE a STARWELL was in colli- 
sion the latter part of July with the 
Watts & Watts ocean freighter WOODFORD 
about 120 miles below Quebec, in fog. 
JOHN A. FRANCE, loaded with puipwood 
from Matane, Que., for Erie, Pa., was 
able to proceed to Quebec for repairs 
under her own power. WOODFORD, more 
heavily damaged, was towed by the tugs 
ROCKY RIVER and MANOIR to Quebec,where 
the city fire department had to assist 
the freighter's own pumps to keep her 
afloat until she could be drydocked. 
The river steamer ISLAND QUEEN a 
STONEY LAKE,which was soldto interests 
in Windsor, Ont., in May, is reported 
to have gotten only as far as Cornwall 
when an accidenttoher furnace occurred. 
There are rumors of a lawsuit for mis- 
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representation of her condition. Mean- 
while,she has returned to her old base. 

The lighthouse tender ARGENTEUIL 
4s the sole steamboat on the lower Otte 
wa,except for tugs of the Consolidated 
Oka Sand & Gravel Company and a couple 
of pulpwood log tugs. Only commercial 
cargo vessel is ETHEL TOMBS a INTERNA- 
TIONAL I,carrying paper from the Inter- 
national Paper Company at Huli,Que.,to 
New York and package freight returning. 

FORT TOWNSHEND and FORT AMHERST, 
operated for some years between New 
York, Halifax, and St. John's, Nfld., 
by Furness, have been withdrawn from 
service. Sale of the latter was noted 
in our last issue (pe. 48) and the 
former is reportedly on the market. 

The Canadian National,now operat- 
ing the former Newfoundland Government 
Railway fleet, is building two diesels 
to replace the aged steamer GLENCOE, 
last survivor of the clipper-bow Reid- 
Newfoundland fleet. 
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N. C. Press, 1952. 276 pages. $5.00. 
Mr. Stick's is the second ship- 
wreck book to command our attention in 
a little over a year. A third (p. 64, 
above) is reported in press; a fourth, 
in preparation. Clearly, the wreck 
tale has lost none of its popularity. 
Graveyard of the Atlantic seems to 
us one of the best of the class. Its 
author limits himself geographically 
to the shoreline of North Carolina, the 
Hatteras-Lookout-Fear outthrust which 
has been from the start the grimmest 
obstacle in the pathof Atlantic coast- 
wise shipping. After extensive search 
of the record,as embodied in newspaper 
files, Life Saving Service and Coast 
Guard reports, standard and fugitive 


printed sources, and the memories of 
living life savers and descendants of 
others the author has winnowed the 
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(29"x20") from painting by Thomas C. 
Skinner. Mariners’ Museum. $1.00. 


FRANCIS SCOTT KEY, July 15, 1951 
--Graham Marine Photo 


mass of recorded and rumored wrecks in 


the area to about 600 verified total 
losses between 1526 and 1952. His book 
proper consists of narratives of se- 
lected shipwrecks, chronologically ar- 
ranged. In a similarly arranged appen- 
dix, he gives the whole list (through 
1945). Of special interest to readers 
of this magazine are the 90-odd mer- 
chant steam and motor vessels listed. 
It does not appear from his bib- 
liography that Mr. Stick consulted 
either the files of official documents 
or the unpublished Lytle List in the 
National Archives. This was perhaps un- 
fortunate, for a partial check of the 
List (Merchant Steam Vessels of the 
United States, 1807-1868), now in pro- 
céss of publication, reveals no fewer 
than 22 American steamers lost on the 
North Carolina coast which do not ap=- 
pear in Graveyard of the Atlantic. 
To say that the list of "Ves 
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Totally Lost’ may not be exhaustive is 
not, of course, to condemn the book. 
The author admits that he has limited 
himself to cases which could be veri- 
fied from the extensive sources before 
him,and eliminated "thousands of ship- 
wreck accounts" for this reason. As it 
stands,the work isa scrupulous, pains~ 
taking piece of research,anda model of 
absorbing readability. It should be in 
any coastwise student's library. --CBM 


Shipshape and Bristol Fashion, by John 
CG. G. Hill. Liverpool 2 (Journal of 
Commerce & Shipping Telegraph,17 James 
St. ),n.d.1?1951/ .110 pages. I11.10s.6d. 

This interesting and well-illus- 
trated volume tells of the shipping and 
shipbuilding activities of the Hilhouse 
and Hill families of Bristol, England, 
over the past 250 years--activities 
which, the author believes, make the 
firm "the oldest shipping company in 
the world." The book is an outgrowth 
of a brief history of the Hills' Bris- 
tol City Line of Steamships,written by 
the author for Sea Breezes in 1948. 
It is his accounts of this 73-year-old 
transatlantic cargo line and of the 
work of the Hill shipyards during the 
same period which are likely to be of 
greatest interest to our readers. 

The steamers of the line have been 
well known on this side of the ocean, 
as regular visitors at New York and 
Montreal. Two of them,the first WELLS 
CITY and the first BOSTON CITY,sank in 
collisions in New York harbor in 1887 
and 1904; another, the third BOSTON 
CITY, won the distinction in 1933 of 
being the earliest to open St.Lawrence 
navigation to Montreal in 103 years. 

One of the vest features of the 
book is its voluminous appendices, in=- 
cluding lists of vessels built by the 
company. Its Avon River yards turned 
out their first steamboat in 1815. The 
3550-ton Spaniard ARTEA MENDI of 1921 
is their largest product to date. And 
American readers may be surprised to 
learn that they launched the pretty 2- 
stack paddle steamer BRISTOL QUEEN in 
1946--almost 20 years after this coun- 
try's last steam sidewheeler was built. 


The Boat & Ship Book, by Margaret and 
Stuart Otto. New York (William Sloane 


| Associates),1951. 64 pages.Ill. $1.75. 

This book will interest anyone 
who is raising a potential boat fan-- 
1960 crop. In photos and simple, ex- 
plicit text, it will acquaint the fute- 
ure SSHSA member with about 40 types 
of eee comer Cine men contempo- 
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ship,0Old Ironsides, thrown in for good 
measure. He will also learn how steam 
had dwindled on world waterways in 1951. 
Only thirteen sorts of steamers are 
shown, four of them naval. No real 
steamboat of the traditional "white" 
variety--river, lake,or tidewater-~ap- 
pears, or any coastal passenger liner. 

These omissions,sad as they seem, 
are probably warranted by the facts of 
nautical life today. It is harder to 
see why the authors leave out the gen- 
eral cargo steamer, the diesel pusher 
towboat which now dominates the Mis- 
sissippi system, and the “moonlight” 
excursion boat (they perhaps approach 
the last by showing one of the Circle 
Line sizhtseeing yachts). Even so,this 
is a very good nautical juvenile. 


Koopvaardijschepe Navires Marchands 
Merchant Ships/Handelsschiffe, by F.W. 
Michels. Alkmaar(Holland), Arti, 1951. 


64 pages. Ill. 

A sort of Talbot-Booth in minia- 
ture, this "Picture Encyclopedia” is a 
worthy and remarkable effort to present 
in pocket form a survey of the world's 
shipping. Using four languages--Dutch, 
French, English, German--Mr. Michels 
introduces his subject, explains the 
abbreviations and symbols he employs, 
gives colored diagrams elucidating 
modes of propulsion and tonnage meas- 
urement, and then devotes most of his 
book to drawings(half of them colored) 
of about 150 merchant ships under a 
score of flags. An interesting device 
is his frequent depiction of two or 
more ships against typical backgrounds 
--from Detroit's skyline to Table 
Mountain and the Red Sea. 

Almost a third of the craft shown 
fly British colors; more than a fifth, 
Netherlands. The fact that only nine 
modern American vessels are shown is 
probably explained by the preponder- 
ance of the Liberty, Victory, and "Cc" 
types, which sppear in silhouette. It 
is harder to understand the omission of 
the renascent Japanese merchant marine. 

This is an attractive and useful 
little book, but "encyclopedia" is too 
pretentious a label for so fragmentary 
a sampling of the world fleet. The 
polyglot form is commendable, but lame 
translation infuses quaintness and some 
inaccuracy into the English text. One 
scarcely expects an encyclopedia to 
misspell such famous names as QUEEN E-= 
LIZABETH and INDEPENDENCE, to confuse 
the Soviet icebreaker KRASSIN with the 
liner IOSIF STALIN,or to show incorrect 
funnel markings for INDEPENDENCE, PRIN- 
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URRENT READING NOTES * 
The Daily Press,Newport News,Vir- 
ginia,has run the following Sunday ar- 
ticles on steamboat subjects in connec- 
tion with Mariners! Museum Exhibits 
since the first of the year: 
Jan. 6 Liner AMERICA, John L.Lochhead 
Jan. 20 Lamp from Steamboat NIMROD and 
water color of vessel, R. H. Burgess 
Feb. 24 Merchants & Miners Transporta- 
tion Co. HOWARD, R. H. Burgess 
Mar. 16 Hampton Roads colliers, JLL 
Mar. 23 SS. TERRA NOVA, famous sealer 
and whaler, A. M. Barnes 
Apr. 13 Cape Charles ferry 
ELISHA LEE, John L. Lochhead 
May 18 Newport News-built ships,F.F.Hill 
May 25 American Arctic steam whalers, 
A. M. Barnes 
"Craft from Long Ago Share Hamp- 
ton Roads with Ocean's Newest," R. H. 
Burgess, Norfolk Virginian Pilot, July 
20, 1952, concerned steamboats and 
barges formerly steamboats. @--JLL 


steamer 


Send 
Heard es, gripes, news of members,and 
On The notes on operation to Jay Allen, 
Fantail Seffer Court 2,Urbana,Illinois. 

TICONDEROGA was chosen for our 
Fantail view in honor of the Society's 
meeting on board last 16-17 of August. 
Would that I could have been therel 
John Davidson of Detroit tock this 
snapshot in September,1949, as she lay 
at the dock at Burlington, Vermont. 

The following comments,long over- 
due in appearing in this column, came 
from William Thornton, San Gabriel, 
California,in 1946. He wrote: "Please 
refer to SB,iii:352 (December, 1945), 
‘Western Rivers,' ENTERPRIZE. The His- 
torical & Philosophical Society of Ohio 
is credited with the article and the 
illustration.... Tradition agrees with 
the Society that she was built at 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania, on the Mo- 
nonguhela River, but whether she was a 
stern- or sidewheeler is anybody's 
guess, with the preponderance of evi- 
dence in favor of sidewheels. Her de- 
sign is credited to Captain Shreve,who 
became famous,later,for his snagboats, 
and for whom Shreveport, Louisiane, is 
named. Her engine is credited to Dan- 
iel French,who supposedly patented his 
particular scheme of a ‘vibrating en- 
gine’ (presumably the oscillating type 
so populsr ata later date). To the 
best of my knowledge, sternwheels first 
appeared about 1850. Imgineering tal- 
ent first had to develop the long- 
stroke,'high-pressure' engine, and the 
multiple rudder. My great-uncle was 
appointed as some sort of an official 
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Ships That Never Die, Publication 
No. 1 of the Marine Historical Society 
of Detroit, written by its members and 
edited by the Rev.-Edward J.Dowling, S. 
Je, has just come to hand. This hand- 
some 46-page publication containing 
photos and histories of 45 famous Lake 
steamers maybeobtained from E.A.Patt, 
address on page 74, for $1.25. 

Klamath Lake steamboats 


are the 


subjectof articles in the 1951 Yearbook 


of the Siskiyou County Historical So- 
ciety. Illustrations include KLAMATH, 
CANBY, WINEMA, MAYFLOWER, and MAZAMA. 


Box 716, Yreka, California. $1.00 plus” 


postage. --RWP 

"Saga of the Upper Fraser Stern- 
wheelers," Arthur Downs, Cariboo and 
Northwest Digest (Quesnel, B.C., Cana- 
da), January, 1951, pages 12-28. Ill. 

"The Carleton Ferry," Harry Cot- 
terell, Jr., The Maritime Advccate and 


Busy East (Sackville, N. B., Canada), 


April, 1952, pages 5-10. Illustrated. 


person at Pittsburgh during the War of 
1812. The record indicates that ENTER- 
PRIZE, piloted by Shreve on her first 
journey, was loaded by my uncle with 
government supplies for Generel Jack- 
son at New Orleans. That is supposed to 
have been very late in the year 1814; 
so it is not evident how she could have 
so far anticipated her commissioning by 
tripping 'to Louisville in the summer of 
1814.' I guess that is a typographical 
error or ‘'sump'in.! Happy New Year! 
Old Steamboat Bill is great stuff." 
Many thanks for the compliment, 
Will Thornton, and maybe some of you 
river Fantailers would like to enter 
the discussion on our December trip. 
But whether river, lake, or salt 
water, Fantailers, you've had interest- 
ing steamboat trips thatwe want to hear 
about. So send in those paragraphs! 
Next trip we'll hear about Charles Van 
Holland's memories of a maiden voyage 


on a Hudson River Day Liner. But we 
want to hear your story,too. Cheerio! 


STEAMBOAT BILL 


